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stuff. This realization inculcates a democratic spirit. 
As the Hebrews championed morality, the Greeks es- 
poused culture, and the Eomans promoted law, so Amer- 
ica must champion world freedom. America has saved 
the world in a great measure from political autocracy. 
The challenge now comes to her to save the world from 
industrial despotism, lest that measure of liberty perish 
which has been advanced through unspeakable sacrifices 
of blood and treasure. Europe is searching every spot 
under the canopy of heaven for industrial leadership. 
She is looking to America, almost pleading that we ex- 
tend a strong arm to steady her tottering industrial 
structure. But this nation cannot save the world from 
chaos as long as her industrial spirit is fostered by the 
Mailed Fist, as long as the dollar-sign is the coat of 
arms of her industrial leaders. The premium on life 
has been discounted. Man has become a cog in a ma- 
chine. He is called a "hand" and is known merely by 
numbers. He begins the day at the blow of the whistle 
and drops his pick at the stroke of the clock. His bank 
account determines his value; his life is insured and 
assessed in dollars. Can a man's worth be measured by 
his material achievements? "What will it profit a man 
if he gain the whole world and lose his soul ?" or "What 
can a man give in exchange for his life ?" * 

"Behold the midnight splendor, worlds upon worlds, 
Ten thousand — add twice ten thousand more, 
Then weigh the whole — 
One soul outweighs them all."t 

And yet human life is held cheap. For every four 
American soldiers that fell in battle in the recent war 
for liberty, American industry produced a multi-mil- 
lionaire. For every multi-millionaire a thousand lib- 
erty-loving men endured the hard grind of the sweat 
shops and added thousands of women and children toiled 
in the gloom. 

The oppressed are now clamoring for a fairer appor- 
tionment of the necessities of life. A crisis is here. 
There is serious conflict between the money lords and 
the working people. Strikes threaten to paralyze the 
nation. Our great cities register multitudes in piteous 
plight. In this day of most marvelous capacity for 
prosperity and production, why should we be facing 
poverty and disaster ? Men who hold the steering wheels 
of industry have worshiped mammon, and the innocent 
and the weak are paying the price with life's blood. 

The immeasurable evaluation of every personality 
fosters not only democracy, but international co-opera- 
tion as well. Twentieth-century facilities for communi- 
cation and transportation brought internationalism to 
the threshold and the war ushered it in. A practical 
program for co-operation is now necessary. The war 
taught us the one great lesson, that if peace is to be 
enjoyed on earth, no nation can hope to thrive by power 
alone without the good will of its neighbors. 

In the last analysis, then, it is not what princes, po- 
tentates, and presidents think of each other, but what 
the people in their respective realms think of each other, 
that will register the reign of peace.- It is what men 
think of men and how men value human life in com- 

* Mark VIII, 36-37. 
t Author unknown. 



parison with material gain that will speed the day of 
the Commonwealth of Man. Force may crush mon- 
archs; armaments may enforce a temporary reign of 
peace; but only a high respect for human rights and a 
Christian regard for human lives will insure a lasting 
peace. 

Our civilization is blessed with liberty and enlighten- 
ment which the conflicts of the ages have advanced. Our 
supreme challenge is to preserve these blessings. We 
have come to a new age. Its beginning marks the most 
significant hour of all history. Mankind is in peril. 
After a war in which in less than five years the life toll 
exceeded twice that of all the wars of the preceding cen- 
tury, humanity cannot escape treading the edge of a 
great social abyss. There rests a grave responsibility, a 
momentous responsibility, upon the men of this genera- 
tion. The men of this hour must keep civilization from 
going over the edge into the dark chasm. The destiny 
of the world for centuries to come will in a great meas- 
ure be determined by the men of today. 

Justice is the supreme law of the universe. Man has 
violated this law by seeking material gain at the cost of 
life's blood — too often innocent blood. The result is 
fires of affliction and bitterness of woe. Will the ham- 
mer strokes of affliction shape the consciousness of men 
and change the hearts of nations ? Will this late world 
tragedy be loss or gain? Under God it rests with us. 
The world's greatest tragedy ended upon the cross. To 
the people of that time it seemed absolute loss. But that 
apparent loss has become life's greatest gain. 

If this late holocaust will give a fairer apportionment 
of the necessities of life and give a living wage to work- 
ers, it will have done much. If it will level the dividing 
wails of nations and sweep the armaments from land 
and sea, free us from autocracy and increase liberty, it 
will have done very much. But if it will break the 
fetters of materialism and obliterate the philosophy that 
"might makes right" ; if it will enthrone in the hearts 
and minds of men the spirit of the Nailed Hands; if it 
will lead the world to value human lives by the standard 
given by the Man of Galilee, it will have done every- 
thing. Our sacrifices will then be everlasting gain. The 
millions of crosses on Flanders' Fields will then wear a 
new crown of glory and mankind shall have a new birth 
of freedom, and the world shall see the dawn of the 
fairer day, when God and right shall reign supreme. 



PILGRIMS' DAY 
President's Proclamation 

President Wilson has issued a proclamation in 
which he requests the observance by schools, colleges, 
and universities of the three-hundredth anniversary of 
the landing of the Pilgrims. At the same time he 
named three members of the United States Pilgrim Ter- 
centenary Commission. Six members had already been 
appointed by Congress. 
The text of the proclamation follows: 

"My Fellow-Countbymen : December 21 next will 
mark the tercentenary of the landing of the Pilgrims 
at Plymouth in 1620. The day will be becomingly cele- 
brated at Plymouth under the auspices of the Plymouth 
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Pilgrim Tercentenary Commission and at other locali- 
ties in Massachusetts. While this is proper and praise- 
worthy, it seems to me that the influences which the 
ideals and principles of the Pilgrims with respect to 
civic liberty and human rights have had upon the for- 
mation and growth of our institutions and upon our de- 
velopment and progress as a nation merits more than a 
local expression of our obligation, and makes fitting a 
nation-wide observance of the day. 

"I therefore suggest and request that the 21st of De- 
cember next we observe throughout the Union with spe- 
cial patriotic services, in order that great events in 
American history that have resulted from the landing 
of these hearty and courageous navigators and colonists 
may be accentuated to the present generation of Amer- 
ican citizens. Especially do I recommend that the day 
be fittingly observed in the universities, colleges, and 
schools of our country, to the end that salutary and 
patriotic lessons may be drawn from the fortitude and 
perseverance and the ideals of this little band of church 
men and women who established on this continent the 
first self-determined government based on the great 
principle of just law and its equal application to all, and 
thus planted the seeds from which has sprung the 
mighty nation. 

"In witness thereof, I have hereunto set my hand and 
caused the seal of the United States to be affixed. Done 
m the District of Columbia, the fourth day of August, 
in the year of our Lord one thousand nine hundred and 
twenty, and of the independence of the United States 
of America the one hundred and forty-fifth. 

<f WooDKOw Wilson." 



THE AALAND ISLANDS* 
Finland's Case Against Sweden 

By PROFESSOR R. A. WREDE 

[Professor Wrede is Chancellor of Abo University and 
late President of the Finnish High Court. — Editor.] 

Aaland belongs to Finland — 
Geographically: Open sea on one side, the archi- 
pelago on the other. 

Historically: Because it has been administratively, 
juridically, and ecclesiastically united with Finland or 
with districts of Finland, and that during the centuries 
of union with Sweden. 

Nationally : Because the Aalanders belong to the Swe- 
dish stock in Finland, not to that in Sweden, even if 
the sentiment of relationship has not been very strong 
as a result of Aaland's isolated situation. 

Legally : Aaland was not ceded in 1809 in a different 
manner from the rest of Finland, though it is named in 
the Treaty of Peace in the same way as the other prov- 
inces. Aaland belonged to Finland when united with 
Eussia, and was, as a part of it, liberated from Russian 
sway. When Finland independence was recognized by 
the Powers, this implied a recognition of Finland, in- 
cluding Aaland. A decision of the Powers to separate 
Aaland from Finland would, therefore, amount to a re- 
tractation of this part of the recognition. That Sweden 

* See Manchester Guardian, September 3, 1920. 



does so as a litigant is explicable, but other disinterested 
Powers ought not to recall in this way a declaration once 
made, if no reason for doing so is given by Finland. 
Sweden has no right to Finland. It renounced its rights 
in 1809, and no new title has accrued. 

Aaland is necessary to Finland. If it is in the posses- 
sion of a foreign Power, Finland will be unable, in case 
of war, to prevent hostile fleets from sailing into the 
Gulf of Bothnia, whose coasts will be exposed to attack. 
Nor will Finland itself be able to maintain communica- 
tion between the Finnish and Bothnian gulfs, which is, 
however, vital to Finland, as was seen in 1918. It is 
impossible to maintain a frontier through a labyrinth 
of skerries and rocks. 

THE SELF-DETERMINATION ARGUMENT 

Aaland's population has no right to tear loose its 
islands from their union with Finland and to unite them 
with Sweden. Such an interpretation of the principle 
of the independence of nationalities is impossible. If 
every, even the smallest, fragment of a nationality in a 
country is granted the right to separate the territory it 
inhabits from the State to which it belongs, and to unite 
it with another State, it would be impossible to keep any 
fixed frontiers or durable State territory. No State 
could recognize such claims. Nor can the Aalanders 
complain of oppression, and least of all now, when they 
have received a self-government unparalleled in any 
province of any State in Europe. This offers as great 
protection against denationalization as can be secured by 
legal enactment. If Aaland, in spite of it, is denation- 
alized, it will be the fault of the Aalanders for not better 
preserving their Swedish culture. 

It has been said that Finland, when it emancipated 
itself from Russia, itself appealed to the right of self- 
determination. This was not, however, the principle of 
the step it took. The principle of Finland's action de- 
pended on the fact that Russia had completely broken 
the conditions and stipulations subject to which Finland 
was united to that country, that Finland was exposed to 
a regime of oppression! and denationalization which men- 
aced the people's very existence, and that its only safety 
lay in separation or liberation from Russia. The legality 
of that step was further confirmed by the fact that Rus- 
sia, at the time it was taken, had not a recognized gov- 
ernment or responsible central authority; wherefore the 
people of Finland were compelled to take its fate into 
their own hands. This was, in such a situation, not only 
a right, but even a duty. That nothing of the kind can 
be averred in respect to Aaland's situation in regard to 
Finland is evident; not to speak of the fact that the 
people of Finland are and have long been a nation or a 
people in a political sense, which the Aalanders have 
never been. 

In the question of Sweden's claims it may be added 
that if Sweden before had no right to Aaland, its be- 
havior to Finland during the war of liberation was such 
that it has not thereby improved its cause. The so- 
called humanitarian expedition of 1918 was, as has been 
revealed, intended to create a fait accompli by the occu- 
pation of the archipelago by Swedish troops. Sweden 
avoided taking the part of the lawful Finland against 
the rebels, and maintained as long as possible a watch- 
ing and undecided attitude, but its measures, both in the 



